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A SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 



In Jiine 1987 the Chinese Bilingual Career Awareness Program 
(hereafter referred to as Project CAP) completed Its first year of 
a three-year funding cycle under Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Project CAP was designed to serve 265 
Chinese-speaking students of limited English proficiency (LEP) at 
two junior high schools in New York City: I.S. 131, in Commiuilty 
School District (C.S.D. ) 2 in Manhattan, and J.H.S. 73, in C.S.D. 
24 in Queens. 

The project's main goals were: to improve students' skills in 
understanding, speaking, reading, and wrJ.ting English; to increase 
their achievement in content-area subjects, including computer 
literacy; to encourage students to stay in school 1:^ making them 
aware of the career opportunities awaiting well-educated 
students; and to improve attendance. 

Project students at both schools were enrolled in courses in 
English as a second language (E.S.L.), and in bilingual or 
mainstream classes in mathematics, science, and social studies. 
In addition, they attended career awareness classes conducted by 
project personnel. Classroom career awareness instruction was 
supplemented by enrichment activities, such as field trips and 
lectures by guest speakers. CAP'S other non- instructional 
components Included counseling and tutoring students, offering 
services to students' parents, developing materials for student 
use, and training staff members through workshops, conferences, 
and university courses. 

The project's instructional objectives were assessed by 
examining students' English language development, and their 
performance in mathematics, science, and social studies courses. 
Non- instructional objectives were assessed in the areas of student 
attendance, staff development, curriculum development, parental 
involvement, and providing career exploration opportunities for 
students. Quantitative analysis of student achievement data and 
an examination of project records Indicate that: 

— Instructional objectives were achieved in the areas of 
English-language achievement, mathematics, science, and 
social studies. 

— Non-instructional objectives were achieved in the areas of 
staff training, parental Involvement, career develofxnent , 
and attendance. 

The following recommendations are aimed at strengthening 
particular aspects of the project in its second year: 

— Making the CAP career awareness classes an official part 
of students* programs at J.H.S. 73; 
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Extending future services to the eighth-grade students at 
I.S. 131; 

Seciiring the services of a paraprofessional for the 
project at J.H.S. 73; 

Relocating the CAP classes at J.H.S. 73; 

If funds permit, providing a telephone for the CAP offices 
at both sites to make it easier for staff members to 
contact the project director and arrange non- 
instructional activities ; 

Exploring more creative ways to present the career 
education material used in the CAP classes; 

Proposing an evaluation objective based on students' 
performance in the career awareness classes. 
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I. PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



OVERVIEW 



Funded under Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (E.S.E.A.), Project CAP provided instructional and 
support services to 265 Chinese- speaking students of limited 
English proficiency (LEP) at two junior high schools in New fork 
City: I.S. 131 in Community School District (C.S.D.) 2 in 
Manhattan, and J.H.S. 73 in C.S.D. 24 in Queens, The project 
c(»npleted its first year of a three-year funding cycle in June 
1987. 

The project's main goals were: to improve students' skills 
in understanding, speaking, reading, and writing English; to 
increase their academic achievement in content-area subjects, 
including computer literacy; to encourage students to stay in 
school by making them aware of the career opportunities awaiting 
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well-educated students; and to improve student attendance. 

Project students were enrolled in classes in English as a 
second language (E.S.L.), dnd in bilingual or mainstream classes 
in mathematics, science, and social studies. In addition, they 
attended career awareness classes conducted by project personnel. 
Classroom instruction was supplemented by a variety of 
career-oriented enrichment activities. The project's 
non-instructional component also included: counseling and 
tutoring students; providing E.S.L. classes and other services 
for parents; developing career-oriented curricular materials; and 
staff training through workshops, conferences, and university 
courses . 

Project operations began in October 1986 with the hiring of 
the director and staff for the J.H.S. 73 site. Personnel for I>S. 
131 were hired in November. The secretary was hired on a 
part-time basis in the fall and became full-time in March 1987. 

Project activities during the fall semester included: 
identifying and hiring staff; identifying studeiics for 
participation at each site; coordinating project activities at 
each school, including the scheduling of career awareness classes 
and planning the location of the project's computer terminals; 
purchasing computer equipment; and identifying computer software 
and other materials for classroom use. 

SITE CHARACTERISTICS 

I.S. 131 is located in the Chinatown area of Manhattan. The 
school itself is over one hundred years old; however, it was 

2 
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relocated to a new building approximately four years ago. Of the 
1,600 students enrolled at I.S. 131 in 1986-87, apprcximately 400 
scored below the twenty*first percentile on the English version 
of the Lafiguage Assessment Battery * (LAB) examination and were 
classified as LEP. Because of its overwhelmingly Chinese 
enrollment, I.S. 131 has had a bilingual instructional program 
for Chinese -speaking LEP students for many years. 

Located in the Naspeth section of Queens, J.H.S. 73 was 
built in 1927; a new wing was added in 1969. Approximately 2,200 
students were enrolled the school in 1986-87, 241 of whom were 
of limited English proficiency. The school has had a bilingual 
program for Spanish-speaking students for several years. 

Project cap's office at I.S. 131 was located in a small, 
windowless third- floor room. In addition to office furniture and 
files, the room contained a large supply of brochures on sites of 
interest in the city, bus and subway maps, and materials on 
caiTccr education and job opportunities. Project CAP's office at 
J.H.S. 73 doubled as the classroom used for career awareness 



* The Language Assessment Battery (LAB) was developed by the Board 
of Education of the City of Mew York to measure the English- 
language proficiency of non-native speakers of English in order 
to determine iZ their level of English proficiency is sufficient 
to enable them to participate effectively in classes taught in 
English. The areas measured are listening, reading, writing, and 
speaking. The LAB was designed to maximize the discrimination of 
the test for the non-native at the 20th percentile on the norms 
for an English-proficient sample. This is the cutoff point for 
eligibility for bilingual and E.S.L. instruction. The Kuder- 
Richardson Reliability Estimate for the total test was .97 for 
the high school level (Level 4). Studies have shown that the 
relative difficulty of items was highly similar for both native 
and non-native speakers, thus validating the homogeneity of the 
test's content. 

3 
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classes. A small room, it was colorfully decorated with posters 
in Chinese and English. Unfortunately, however, it was adjacent 
to the school's gymnasium, so the noise from physical education 
classes was somewhat distracting when project classes were in 
session. 

Both project offices lacked telephones, forcing staff members 
to rely on phones located in somewhat distant parts of their 
respective buildings. 

STAFFING AND ORGANIZATION 

Project CAP'S staff consisted of a project director and a 
secretary, located at the central office in the Board of 
Education headquarters complex; one resource specialist at J.H.S. 
73; and one resource specialist and one paraprofessional at I.S. 
131. The three school-based staff members met weekly with the 
project director at the central office; in addition, they 
frequently telephoned her at home during the evening hours. 

The project director was supervised by the director of the 
New York City Board of Education's Office of Bilingual Education 
(O.B.E.). The project director's duties included designing and 
implementing project activities; hiring and supervising project 
personnel; directing curriculum and staff development activities; 
and maintaining communication with all Board of Education offices 
and state and federal agencies. 
^ The resource specialists coordinated project activities at 

the sites; interviewed, counseled, and tutored project students; 
provided instruction in career education; developed and adapted 
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career *educat ion material; served as liaison between their schools 
and students' homes, and, upon request, provided translation 
services for mainstream teachers and guidance personnel. 

The paraprofessional at I.S. 131 worked with the resource 
specialist on program- related activities; assisted in the 
classroom when necessary; maintained project records; and helped 
coordinate the parental involvement activities. Her linguistic 
abilities included Mandarin, Cantonese, Thai, and Malay. 

The resource specialists and the paraprofessional were 
supervised by the project director and, on-site, by the 
principal of I.S. 131 and the bilingual coordinator at J.H.S. 73. 
None of the staff members reported any conflict between the 
schools' requirements and their Title VII responsibilities. 
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II. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



Project students were selected on the basis of their school 
records, teacher recommendations, personal interviews, and scores 
below the twenty-first percentile on the LAB (although students 
who scored above tha twenty-first percentile on the LAB were 
allowed to participate). The project population at I.S. 131 
consisted of 147 ninth graders. At J.H.S. 73, the project served 
118 Chinese -speaking students in grades seven through nine. 
Project CAP had originally included sixth graders at this site, 
but the staff found them to be too yotmg to benefit frcan formal 
career-education classes, which were the CAP resource specialist's 
chief responsibility. However, the resource specialist was 
available to provide counseling services if needed; during the 
year under review, 12 sixth graders were served in this way. 

Overall, 62 percent of the project students were ninth 
graders; 19 percent were in the seventh grade; 15 percent were in 
the eighth grade; and 4 percent were in the sixth grade (see TcQsle 
1). 

Table 2 presents students' countries of birth. Fifty-seven 
percent were born in the People's Republic of China; 17 percent 
were born in Taiwan; and 13 percent were born in Hong Kong. Five 
percent of the students were born in the United States. 

The native language of 70 percent (n=185) of the target 
students was Cantonese. Another 26 percent (n=70) spoke Mandarin. 
Native language data were not provided for 10 students (4 
percent) . 
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Approximately 61 percent of the project students at I.S. 131 
had been educated in the United States for three years or less; 
21 percent had only one year of education in this country. In 
contrast, only 39 percent of the project students at J.H.S. 73 had 
oeen in U.S. schools three years or less, and only 9 percent had 
one year cf education in this country. 
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TABLE 1 

Distribution of CAP Students by Grade and School 



Grade 


I.S. 131 


J.H.S. 73 


Total 


Percent 


w 


0 


1 2 






7 


0 


49 


49 


19 


8 


0 


40 


40 


15 


9 


147 


17 


164 


62 


TOTAL 


147 


118 


265 


100 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 


55 


45 


100 





• More than half of all students were ninth graders. 



• All students at I.S. 131 were in the ninth grade whereas 
most students at J.H.S. 73 were in the seventh and eighth 
grades . 

• Twelve sixth graders received project services at 
J.H.S. 73. 
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TABLE 2 



Number and Percent of Project Participants 
by Country of Birth 



Country of Birth 


Number 


Percent 


People *s Republic of China 


150 


57 


Taiwan 


45 


17 


Hong Kong 


33 


13 


United States 


14 


5 


Vietnam 


13 


5 


Other Asian Country Unspecified 


8 


3 


TOTAL 


263* 


Too 



*Data were missing for two students. 



• Most participants were born in the People's Republic of 
China . 
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III. FINDINGS 



The evaluation findings for the 1986-87 academic year 
include objectives measurable by standardized tests and those 
assessable by an excunlnation of program material and records, 
site visits, interviews with school personnel, and a 
questionnaire ccmipleted by Title VII staff. In the following 
section, findings are presented by the instructional and 
non-instructional objectives proposed to and accepted by the 
Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs, 
U.S. Department of Education. 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

— The target students will demonstrate an appropriate 
increase in English language proficiency as indicated by 
statistically significant gains at the .05 level on the 
Language Assessment Battery (LAB) or the Degrees of Reading 
Power Test (D.R.P. ) . 

At each site, project students who had scored below the 
twenty-first percentile on the LAB in the fall of 1986 were 
enrolled in E.S.L. courses. 

Classroom Observations 

A beginning- level E.S.L. class for ninth-grade students was 
observed at I.S. 131. Eighteen Chinese- speaking students were 
present in the class, including one student who had arrived just 
two weeks earlier. 

The aim of the lesson was to learn how to say the names of 
numbers in English. The students were working from the text 

10 
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English step by Step , During the first half of the lesson the 
students completed an exercise in their workbooks. The teacher, a 
native Chinese speaker, worked with individual students to 
complete the task. When this exercise was ccmpleted, the teacher 
wrote simple addition, sizbtraction, multiplication, and division 
problems on the blackboard and selected students to read aloud and 
give an answer to each problem. Many students volunteered by 
raising their hand. Host of the lesson was conducted in English, 
but the teacher used Chinese to provide < xplanatlons to never 
students . 

The second half of the lesson was on telling time. After 
reviewing a list of new terms, the teacher asked students to 
repeat them and to define each one in English. During both 
halves of the class, the teacher asked the students to repeat new 
words several times in order to improve their pronunciation. 

An ungraded E.S.L. class containing 12 Chinese and one 
Hispanic student was observed at J.H.S. 73. According to the 
teacher, most of these students* English- language skills were very 
limited. 

To begin the lesson, the teacher reviewed a story about a 
problem-plagued wedding reception, which the class had read before 
spring recess. She then asked the students to list the problems 
faced by the wedding guests. As students spoke about the 
shortage of knives, the small size of the plates, the missing 
saucers etc., the teacher held up each item for the entire class 
to see. 

11 
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To begin the lesson's second half, the teacher displayed, out 
of sequence, four large photographs illustrating the stages of a 
wedding. She then called upon students to describe what was 
happening in each photo. New words introduced during this 
activity, such as "bride," "veil," "groom," and "chauffeur," were 
defined and written on the blackboard. Finally, the teacher 
chose a student to arrange the photos in chronological order* 

Next, the teacher read short paragraphs from the text What's 
The Story and selected students to answer questions based on the 
reading. Not many students were eager to participate, but the 
teacher waited until each student had given a response. 

As a final activity, the teacher had the students ask each 
other four questions based on the photos. Selected students were 
then sent to the blackboard to write their questions. Grammatical 
errors were corrected and explained. 
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student Achievement 

To assess students* achievement in English reading, a 
correlated t-test was c<xnputed on the LAB and the This 
statistical analysis determines whether the difference 
between pretest and posttest mean scores is significantly greater 
thaui would be expected frcxn chance variation alone. 

A total of 249 students were tested either on the LAB, the 
D.R.P., or both in the spring of 1986 (pretest) and the spring of 
1987 (posttest). Seventy-eight students (31 percent) had pretest 
and posttest LAB scores, and 118 (47 percent) had pretest and 
posttest D.R*P. scores. Of the 78 students for whom ccnnplete LAB 
data were available, 36 were also tested on the D.R.P. in the 
spring of 1987; none of the students with conplete D.R.P. scores 
were tested on the LAB either year. Forty-one students were 
tested only once on either the LAB or the D.R.P. (18 were tested 
only in 1986 and 23 were tested only in 1987), while 12 were 
tested with the LAB in 1986 and the D.R.P. in 1987. Sixteen 
project students were not tested at all. 

Students* raw scores were converted to Normal Curve 
Equivalent (N.C.E.) scores, which are normalized standard scores. 



*The Degrees of Reading Power was developed by the College Board 
to provide information about student reading ability on the same 
scale used to describe the difficulty of textbooks. The Kuder** 
Richardson reliability estimates are above .94, and various 
studies have demonstrated the validity of the test. It has 
convergent validity correlation coefficients with the California 
Achievement Test ranging from .77 to .85, and it was found to have 
a predictive validity correlation coefficient of .89 with the 
Word Completion Test . 

13 
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They have the advantage of forming an equal interval scale so that 
scores and gains can be averaged. For the norming population^ 
N.C.E.s have a mean of 50, a standard deviation of approximately 
20, and a range from 1 to 9C. Thus, scores can be compared to the 
norming population. 

Given that N.C.E.s are based on the norm group's scores, a 
raw score gain, which usually results in grade equivalent gains, 
can result in no change or a decline in N.C.E.s. There are 
several reasons for this. Several consecutive raw scores may 
correspond to the same N.C.E., especially at the upper and lower 
ends of the scale. In addition, the norm group is also making raw 
score (and grade equivalent) gains, so that students must gain as 
much as the norm group to stay dit the same N.C.E. Therefore, an 
N.C.E. gain, no matter how small, indicates improvement while a 
decline in N.C.E.s means that while a student may be making 
progress, the rate of progress is slower than that of the norm 
group. 

Pretest and postt'ist N.C.E. scores were provided for 28 
students tested on the LAB, Level 3. As Table 3 indicates, N.C.E. 
score gains on the LAB were statistically significant for the 
seventh- and ninth-grade students for whom conplete data were 
available. Eighth graders also made gains that were quite large, 
but their gains were not statistically significant, partly due to 
the small number of students in the sample (the gains of one sixth 
grader are not presented on the table). It appears that students 
in all grades are improving in English proficiency. 

14 



In addition, LAB N.C.E. scores were available for 50 ninth 
graders who were pretested on Level 3 and posttested on Level 4. 
Students' scores on the pretest averaged 7.9 (s.d.=9.4); on the 
posttest the mean was 24.8 (s.d.=16.9). These students gained an 
average of 16.9 (s.d.=12.5) N.C.E.s which was statistically 
significant. Again, it appears that these students' English- 
language proficiency is improving. 

The proportion of students making gains is also presented in 
Table 3. Six of the seven seventh graders (86 percent), and four 
of the seven eighth graders (57 percent) made gainL a the LAB. 
Of the 13 ninth graders pretested and posttested ot> ab. Level 3, 
nine (69 percent) made gains; 44 of the 50 ninth graders (88 
percent) who were pretested on Level 3 and posttested on Level 4 
made gains. 

For the remaining students who were tested on the D.R.P., 
N.C.E. scores were available for 118 students in grades six 
through nine. As Table 4 indicates, students in grades seven 
through nine made gains on the D.R.P. However, only ninth graders 
made statistically significant gains (5.3). Seventh- and eighth- 
grade students made smaller gains (4.3 and 1.5, respectively) that 
did not reach statistical significance, sixth graders decreased 
in N.C.E.s (-5.8) but this decrease was not statistically 
significant since the number of students (5) was so small. 

The lack of statistical significance for seventh and eighth 
graders was partly due to their high pretest N.C.E. scores which 
was close to 50 for be n grades. 

15 
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Table 4 also presents the proportion of students making gains 
on the D.R.P. The majority of ninth and seventh graders (72 
percent and 70 percent, respectively) made gains in N.C.E.s. 
Thirty-six percent cf the eighth graders and one of the five 
sixth graders improved relative to the norm group. 

The results of the LAB and D.R.P. ter.ts indicate that in 
general, CAP students were making improvements in English 
proficiency and English reading or had already caught up to the 
norm group, thereby meeting the proposed objective in this area. 
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TABLE 3 



Growth in English Proficiency 

Significance of Mean Total N.C.E. Score Differences 
Between Initial and Final Test Scores of Students on the 
Language Assessment Battery (English), by Grade and Level 

(Level 1, 8, and 9) 



Grade 


N 


Pretest 


Level 3 


Post test Level 3 


Difference 


Proportion 
Making 
Gains 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


7 


7 


7.0 


3.0 


15.9 


10.1 


8.9* 


10.1 


86 


8 


7 


13.7 


16.0 


21.3 


x6.4 


7.6 


8.7 


57 


9 


13 


3.7 


4.6 


8.5 


6.9 


4.8* 


5.9 


69 






Pretest 


Level 3 


Post test Level 4 








9 


50 


7.9 


9.4 


24.8 


16.9 


16.9* 


12.5 


88 



* statistically significant at the .05 level. 

•Seventh and ninth graders made statistically significant gain^. 



Grade 



TABLE 4 
English Reading Achievement 

Significance of Total Normal curve Equivalent (N c E ) n^ff^^ 

Between Initial and Final Test sSores'oA ^L ''®"''®^ 
Degrees of Reading Power Test by Grair(S ?? 7?%, and 9) 



N 



Pretest 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



Posttest 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



Mean 



Difference 
Standard 
Deviation 



6 


5 


58.4 


9.2 


52.6 


6.8 


-5.8 


6.5 


7 


23 


46.7 


18.7 


51.0 


13.6 


4.3 


10.5 


8 


22 


52.9 


12.8 


54.4 


12.7 


1.5 


5.9 


9 


68 


27.9 


11.7 


33.1 


11.9 


5.3* 


7.9 



Proportion 
Making 
Gains 



20 
70 
36 
72 



♦Significant at the .05 ijvel. 

•Ninth graders made statistically significant gains. 
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NATIVE LANGUAGE ARTS 

— At least 70 percent of the participating students will 
show significant gains in native language arts as 
indicated by the results on the final course grade. 

I.S. 131 provided native language arts instruction for newly 

arrived Chinese students who studied in an annex called the 

*Velcoine school," but these students were not in the prograni. 

J.H.S. 43 provide native language arts instruction for Hispanic 

students, but not for Chinese students. 

Student Achievement 

Since students did not receive instruction in Chinese 
language arts, this objective was not assessed. 
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CONTENT-AREA SUBJECTS 



—At least 70 percent of the students enrolled in 
mathematics, science, social studies, and canputer skills 
(in the second and third project year) courses will score 
at or above the 65 percent passing criterion on their final 
course grades. 

* 

Bilingual (Chinese/English) instruction in mathematics, 
science, and social studies was available at I.S. 131. since no 
bilingual courses were offered for Chinese students at J.H.S. 73, 
project participants were enrolled in mainstream classes in these 
subjects. Project students at both sites were enrolled in 
mainstream classes in art, music, and physical education. 

Although the computer skills objective had been proposed for 
implementation during Project CAP'S second and third years, in the 
fall of 1986 four Apple lie computers were ordered for J.H.S. 73 
and six were ordered for I.S. 131. They arrived at the beginning 
of the spring semester and were being installed when the first 
evaluation visit was made in February. Computer classes 
began at J.H.S. 73 in May for 15 LEP students, classes were held 
two days a week from 8 a.m. to 9 a.m. 

It was expected that computer classes would be offered at 
both schools in the fall 1987 term, and that students would also 
use the computers as part of their career awareness classes. 
Thus, it was intended that computers would serve a three-fold 
purpose : 

— to introduce students to computer use and increase their 

computer literacy; 
— to increase students' English language proficiency through 
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the use of word processing software; and 

"to increase students' career awareness through the use of 
career education software. 

Tax-levy teachers provided by the school or hourly teachers 
funded by the project will teach the cOTiputer classes. 

In an interview, the database coordinator at I.S. 131 said 
he was working with the CAP resource specialist to select 
compatible and relevant software for student use. According to 
the project director, the following software had been selected: 
Micro Art of Interviewing , Assessing Specific Enplovabilitv Skill 
Conroetencies , The Employability Inventories , and Expectations on 
the Job . Additional materials were to be reviewed by project 
staff during the summer months. 

Classroom Observations 

A geometry class conducted in English and Cantonese was 
observed at I.S. 131. Twenty-eight students out of an enrollment 
of 30 were present. The aim of the lesson was to review a test 
the students had taken the previous day. After distributing the 
test papers, the teacher announced that, on the whole, the 
results had not been satisfactory. She praised those students who 
had performed well and publicly criticized those who had not — a 
traditional Chinese way of motivating students. She then reviewed 
each test question to determine where the students had gone wrong. 
Her approach appeared to work well: all the students who had 
done poorly paid close attention to the lesson and corrected 
their errors; some even offered to re-solve the problems 
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correctly on the blackboard. Throughout the lesson students used 
both English and Cantonese to address the teacher and each other. 

At J.H.S. 73, the second half of a two-perlod remedial 
mathematics class for ninth graders was observed. The class was 
conducted entirely in English and contained 35 students. Four 
were Chinese-speaking LEP students whom the teacher said had 
advanced E.S.L. skills. 

The "do now" exercise asked students to solve two equations 
containing an unknown. After enough time had passed for the 
class to complete both problems the teacher called on two students 
to write their solutions on the blackboard. 

The teacher then introduced the day's topic: "How do we find 
the area of two different size rectangles when only ccmiparative 
measurements; are known?" During the discussion, the concepts of 
square inches, square feet, and square yards were explained. 
While the class worked on the problem, the teacher helped 
individual students with their work. In an interview, the teacher 
said that these students were at the "bottom level" of mathematics 
ability. 

The science class observed at I.S. 131 was a ninth-grade 
general science class of 29 students. According to the teacher, 
most had been in the United States for scMne time. For this 
reason, she conducted nost of the lesson in English and only used 
Cantonese to explain more difficult concepts. 

The objective of the lesson was to learn why some metals 
corrode. The teacher defined corrosion, cited examples from daily 
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life, and showed various objects she had brought in to 
illustrate the process. After all the students had gotten a 
chance to examine these objects, the teacher summarized the causes 
of corrosion and contrasted the difference between physically and 
chemically induced corrosion. She went on to ask the students to 
read a related passage from their textbooks • The last few 
minutes of the period were spent asking comprehension questions. 

Although the students were attentive and well behaved 
throughout the lesson, they were reticent about answering the 
teacher's questions. Since only a few raised their hands, the 
teacher had to pick other students to respond. These students 
generally responded in such low voices that the teacher had to ask 
them to repeat their answers. 

The science class observed at J.H.S. 73 had 32 eighth-grade 
students. The class was held in a chemistry lab located in the 
school's new wing. The room was decorated with student drawings 
of the solar system, weather patterns, and tidal motion. 

The various types of physical weathering — such as frost 
action, plant action, and pressure loading — and the difference 
between these phenomena and chemical weathering were the subjects 
of the lesson. The class was conducted entirely in English, and 
the teacher had excellent rapport with the students. Most of 
them appeared interested in the lesson; many volunteered to answer 
the teacher's questions; and several asked questions during the 
presentation. However, the eight Chinese students in the class 
did not participate actively. Their main interest appeared to be 
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copying the notes written on the blackboard into their notebooks. 

A bilingual ninth-grade social studies class containing 22 
students was observed at I.S. 131. It was taught by a 
Chinese*speaking teacher who also served as a grade advisor. 

The topic of the lesson was the peoples, culture, and 
characteristics of the "desert" area of northeast Africa. 
Although the teacher spoke in both languages with no set pattern, 
more Chinese was used than English. New words pertaining to the 
topic, such as "oasis," "Moslem," ••tournoose," "kaffiyeh," and 
"sheik^" were written on the blackboard and defined. During the 
lesson, the teacher repeatedly referred to maps hung around the 
room, to pictures in the class text (Our Earth), and to a picture 
book she had brought in. She drew many parallels between Saharan 
and Chinese culture, paying special attention to the role of 
Mongolian desert nomads in Chinese history and Saharan nomads in 
Middle Eastern History. All the students paid close attention to 
the teacher's presentation and were very well behaved. They 
copied the material written on the blackboard into their notebooks 
diligencly, and responded to the teacher's questions 
enthusiastically. 

In an interview with a member of the evaluation team, the 
teacher said that most of the students were Cantonese speakers who 
had arrived in thxs country in September 1986. She said they were 
at the intermediate level of E.S.L. and academic ability. 

At J.H.S. 73 a seventh-grade social studies class was 
observed. It contained 32 students from several ethnic 
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backgrounds and was conducted entirely in English. 

The aim of the lesson was to discuss why the United States 
became a nation of cities by 1900. The teacher began the period 
by asking the students to list the reasons why different immigrant 
groups had come to the United States and why so many immigrants 
chose to settle in urban areas. Many class members, including 
the Chinese students, eagerly volunteered answers such as 
religious persecution, job opportunities, and agricultural 
blights. New terms, such as ghetto, slum, and tenement were 
defined and written on the blackboard. 

The teacher's presentation was well organized, and he had 
excellent rapport with the students. His attempts to write 
Chinese numerals were well received by the students, who laughed 
and corrected his mistakes. 

Student Achievement 

Final course grades in mathematics were available for 261 
students. Of these, 251 or 96 percent scored at or above the 65 
percent passing criterion. Overall, the average final grade for 
these students was 80.2 percent. 

The passing rates for students in science and social studies 
were even higher. Data in each area were available for 260 
students. In science, 97 percent (n=252) scored at or above the 
proposed criterion. The average final grade was 79.1 percent. In 
social studies, 99 percent (n=256) met or exceeded the criterion 
and the average final grade was 80.8 percent. Clearly, the 
program objective in this area was achieved and surpassed. 
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CAREER AWARENESS CLASSES 

Small-group career awareness classes, conducted by the CAP 
resource specialists, were offered at both sites, sinco high 
school materials were too advanced for junior high schcol 
students and it was difficult, if not impossible, to find 
Chinese- language materials, curricular materials for these classes 
were either created originally or adapted by the project from 
other sources. 

At I.s. 131, the resource sr>ecialist held career awareness 
sessions for two periods a day, four days a week in conjunction 
with the one -period- a- week group guidance sessions held by grade 
advisors, since only one of the school's three grade advisors was 
Chinese- speaking, it had been decided to use the CAP resource 
specialist to work with the ninth-grade students served by the 
non-Chinese-speaking grade advisors. Approximately half the 
students were pulled out of their weekly group guidance session to 
work with the resource specialist. In other words, each student 
would see her once every two weeks. 

At J.H.S. 73, the resource specialist held career awareness 
sessions for seventh- through ninth-grade students for three 
periods on Monday and Tuesday, two periods on Wednesday, and four 
periods on Thursday. Once a week, each student was pulled from 
another class, such as physical education or art, to attend career 
awareness class. Sixth graders had initially been targeted for 
participation but were found to be too young to benefit in any 
significant way. However, several Chinese LEP students in this 
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grade had been referred to the Project CAP resource specialist for 
individual counseling. 

Classroom Observations 

Three career awareness classes were observed at I.S. 131. 
The aim of the first two classes was to help the students learn 
more about their values by completing a worksheet. After the form 
had been filled out, each student was asked to tally his/her 
score and to share the outcome with the class. The teacher 
attempted to get the students to explain their answers and to 
talk freely about their feelings. The students in both classes 
appeared to en>oy the exercise. There were many jokes, and the 
students teased each other about their answers. 

For the second half of the lesson, the students were given a 
handout which listed adjectives used to describe personality. The 
teacher reviewed each term, supplying precise definitions for 
unfamiliar ones. The students then were asked to list the terms 
that best described their own personalities; several students were 
asked to read these lists aloud. As a final activity, the teacher 
turned the exercise into a game by asking the students to describe 
themselves in two words that began with the initials of their 
first and last names. 

Ten Chinese-speaking LEP students were present in the first 
class, and 14 students were present in the second. In both 
classes, the resource specialist spoke entirely in English. The 
students responded in English but used Chinese among themselves. 

Thirteen Chinese students were present in the third career 
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awareness class that was observed at this site. The class was, 
for the most part, conducted in English, although some Chinese was 
used to provide emphasis and explanations. The aim of the class 
was to prepare students to look for summer jobs. To this end, the 
resource specialist selected students to act out the parts in a 
skit entitled "Get Hired," which describes one girl's success in 
getting a summer job. As a preparatory exercise, the teacher 
reviewed the skit's vocabulary and sentence structure. The 
students' eagerness to participate was obvious to the observer, 
with all of them vying to be chosen to play a part. When the 
students were later asked how they liked the class, all responded 
they liked it very much and had learned a great deal. 

Four career awareness classes were also observed at J.H.S. 
73. Although visited on different days, three of the classes 
centered on the same topic, — "My interview with the boss." The 
first class contained only two seventh-grade students (perhaps 
because it took place on the first period of the first day after 
spring vacation) ; the second class contained eight eighth 
graders; and the third class contained five seventh-grade 
students . 

The lesson topic for all three classes was written on the 
blackboard in English, as were new vocabulary words. The teacher 
defined these new words and made the students repeat them for 
pronunciation. The teacher then distributed several handouts 
taken from Getting A Job Process Kit (R. Zedlitz, Cincinnati: 
South--Western Publishing Co., 1981). The first was a list of 
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"do's and don'ts" to be observed during an interview. The 
students took turns reading the list aloud. If they hesitated, 
the teacner helped with difficult vocabulary, referring the 
students to the blackboard for the appropriate definition. 

The next exercise asked the students to determine if certain 
sentences were appropriate to use during an interview. Once 
again, the students took turns reading the sentences and the 
teacher helped with reading and pronunciation. The students in 
all three classes appeared to enjoy this part of the lesson and 
laughed at some of the choices. 

For the third activity, the students i/fere asked to play the 
parts of an interviewer and a job applicant, using questions 
provided on the handout and supplying their own answers based on 
fictitious information. During these "interviews, the teacher 
rated each participant on poise, attitude, and expressiveness . 
Because of the small size of the classes, each student had the 
opportunity to play both roles. Although most of the students 
were initially hesitant to perform in front of their classmatas, 
they became more relaxed and involved as the interview proceeded. 
At the end of each class, the teacher reviewed the appropriate 
format for a follow-up letter. 

The first class was conducted entirely in English. Although 
one of the students had been in the United States for only six 
months, she told the observer that her English was good enough to 
follow the lesson, and that she had learned several new things in 
the classes. The other two classes were also conducted in 
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English, although the resource specialist did translate some of 
the material into Chinese for a newly*arrlved student during one 
session. The students in all three classes used English when 
addressing the teacher but spoke to each other in Chinese. 

One of these classes was held while a physical education 
class was taking place in the adjacent gym. The laughter and 
shouting from this class was sufficient to force the resource 
specialist to raise her voice several times during her 
presentation. 

A dialogue entitled "Offer Your Best Ability" was used in the 
fourth class observed at this school. Five students were present. 
The resource specialist used about 90 percent English and 10 
percent Chinese during the period. The first half of the lesson 
centered on introducing new vocabulary, reading the dialogue 
aloud, and answering comprehension questions. For the second 
half, the students role-played, taking the parts presented in the 
dialogue. Their performances led them to discuss the ideas 
presented in the exercise, as well as their own individual 
talents. After the class, many students admitted to the observer 
that they had learned many things about themselves that they had 
not realized before. 
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AFFLJTIVE DOMAIN 

--Students' attendance will be significantly higher than 
that of mainstream students as indicated by school 
attendance records. 

To prevent student attrition and promote better attenaance, 

the project included a number of supportive strategies in its 

non* instructional component, including academic guidance, personal 

and career counseling, student placement in educational and 

internship programs, and tutoring in academic subjects. 

Guidance and Counseling 

When they were not in the classroom, both resource 
specialists provided individual guidance and counseling to 
program students. Their daily schedules were posted on the 
office door for students and school staff to see. 

Although the ninth-grade guidance counselor at I.S. 131 
spoke Chinese, she often referred students to the CAP project if 
they needed more individualized help. In an interview, a 
monolingual English-speaking grade advisor at this school said 
that many of her students were having adjustment problems and that 
in her group guidance sessions she tried to use role-playing 
techniques so that students could see both sides of a situation 
(e.g. traditional Chinese parental attitudes toward discipline 
versus more liberal American attitudes ) . She added that she 
often referred students to the CAP resource specialist so they 
would have someone to talk to in their native language. 

None of the guidance staff at J.H.S. 73 spoke Chinese; 
therefore, the CAP resource specialist was available to translate 
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for teachers and students and meet with individual students 
whenever necessary. 

The project kept detailed information on all students (see 
Appendix k) , including a record of career counseling sessions. A 
member of the evaluation team witnessed one meeting I.S. 131 
between the resource specialist ind two LEP students who had 
been referred by their teachers. The students and the resource 
specialist spoke mainly in Chinese, bu^ used some English. The 
topics discussed included: the CAP program; how to obtain social 
security numbers and working papers for summer jobs; and 
alternatives to employment, such as unpaid internships (if family 
finances permitted'. In addition to filling out the student data 
cads, the students were asked to complete an Interest Inventory 
(see Appendix B) that solicited information on their interests 
and leisure activities. 

Student Placement 

The ren-riurce specialists were able to refer 25 project 
students tc nstructional programs offered at several Mew York 
City public schools <l;iring the summer months. In addition, twelve 
students were placed in various city agencies for paid work 
experience through the Summer Youth Employment Program, and ten 
students entered an internship program at Goldwater Memorial 
Hospital. 

Tutoring 

CAP staff were available to tutor project students in all 
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areas. During a forty-mlnute individual tutoring session 
observed at J.H.S. 73, the resource specialist helped a stizdent 
with English, cleared up sane difficulties in mathematics, and 
answered questions on honework assignments in several other 
subjects. 

Attendance Outcomes 

To determine if the difference between program and school 
attendance was statistically significant, a z-test was computed.* 
This procedure tests whether the difference between one 
proportion (the project's attendance) and a standard proportion 
(the school's attendance) is greater than can be expected from 
chance variation. 

The attendance rate of project students at I.S. 131 was 98 
percent, approximately 4 percentage points above the schoolwide 
attendance rate (94 percent). The z-test results (z = 2.01) 
indicated that program students' attendance was significantly 
higher (p<.05) than that of mainscream students. 

The attendance rate of project students at J.H.S. 73 was 97 
percent, approximately 12 percentage points above the ^choolwide 
attendance rate (85.0 percent). The z-test results (z = 3.7) 
indicated that program students' attendance at this site was also 
significantly (p<.05) higher than mainstream students' attendance. 
Thus, the program objective was achieved. 

*Bruning, J.L. and Kintz, B.L.; Computational Handbook of 
Statistics (Atlanta, 6A: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1968). 
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FIELD TRIPS 



— The program will organize at least four field trips to 
cultural centers and business sites to increase students* 
familiarity with American culture and with the world of 
work. 

The proposed objective in this area was surpassed at each 
school. The field trips made during the 1986-87 academic year 
were as follows t 

School Date Place No. of Students 

I.S. 131 4-6-87 The Mew York Experience 20 



4-6-87 The New York Experience 

4-23-87 Ringling Bros. & Barnum & 
Bailey Circus 

4- 23-87 The New York Experience 

5- 30-87 The Bronx Zoo 

6- 28 87 The Statue of Liberty 



J.H.S. 73 12-18-86 The New York Experience 

4- 23-87 Ringling Bros. & Barnum & 

Bailey Circus 

5- 12-87 N.B.C. Television Studios 

5-14-87 The High School of Fashion 
Industries 

5- 26-87 A.T.& T. 

6- 10-87 Goldwater Memorial Hospital 



29 
20 

5 (and parents) 
20 (and parents) 
45 
87 

25 
21 

10 
10 



CAP students also participated in schoolwide activities 
offered at each site. In addition, at J.H.S. 73, the project 
aimed to familiarize the mainstream population with Chinese; 
culture. For example, che resource specialist at this site 
presented information on the Chinese New Year to the entire school 
over the public address system. 
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GUEST SPEAKERS 

—The program will organize at least one conference for 
students in which representatives of business and industry 
will present information on career options and skills 
requirements as indicated by project records. 

In fulfillment of the above objective, CAP sponsored a career 
seminar at J.H.S. 73 in May (see Appendix C)* Project staff, the 
principals of the two participating schools, and 45 students heard 
representatives of the Asia Bank National Association and World 
Television Inc. talk about careers in banking and the media. In 
addition, an E.S.L. specialist from the Office of Bilingual 
Education spoke to students about preparing for job interviews. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

— Progr£un staff members will participate in teacher-training 
conferences and workshops as indicated by project records. 

— Program staff members will enroll in at least one 

university course each semester as indicated by college 
course registration records. 

Both staff developmer. objectives were met. Project CAP 
staff members gathered each Friday to discuss common problems and 
plan program activities. In addition, the project director held 
a planning session in the fall to discuss how to use computers to 
achieve the project goals. Staff members also attended computer 
training sessions offered by the Board of Education. 

The project director attended four E.S.L. workshops sponsored 
by O.B.E., three career education staff development workshops 
sponsored by Open Doors, five Title Vll-related meetings at Board 
of Education headquarters, the New York State TESOL and SABE 
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conferences, and several cltywlde vrorkshops on Chinese heritage 
and culture* In addition, all staff members attended a three^day 
"humanizing experience conference" sponsored by the Mew York State 
Education Department. 

Both resource specialists were enrolled in university 
courses. One attended two courses at City University, and the 
other completed her master *s degree at St. John's University. 
The paraprofessional also earned six undergraduate credits at La 
Guardia Community College. 

The project's resource specialists were also involved in the 
training activities offered at their respective sites. Both 
attended their school's faculty meetings, and at one such meeting 
at I.S. 131 the resource specialist introduced the project to the 
mainstream staff. In addition, the resource specialist at J.H.S. 
73 offered a Chinese- language class to six English-speaking 
teachers after school. (A listing of the project's staff 
develoixnent activities is included as Appendix D. ) 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

— By the end of the project year, the resource specialists 
will have developed three resource manuals on career 
awareness for teachers and students. 

This objective was partially fulfilled: by the end of the 

school year, the staff developed one resource manual for teacher 

use, A Teacher's Guide: Career Exploration And Awareness For 

Chinese Bilingual Students . A student workbook for use with the 

teacher's guide is scheduled for development during the smmner of 

1987. 
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PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

— The program will offer workshops to parents of the target 
population as indicated by program and school activity 
records • 

The proposed objective in this area was met. In January, the 
project distributed a survey to parents of CAP students at both 
schools to determine their interest in attending E.S.L., 
citizenship, and high school equivalency classes. Because of the 
response at I.S. 131, the project began offering an E.S.L. lass 
to Chinese parents on Saturday mornings from 9 «i.m. to 11 a.m. 
taught by an hourly teacher. A review of class attendance cards 
revealed that approximately 15 parents attended the sessions 
during the spring semester. The course ended with a trip to the 
Statue of Liberty for all participants. The parents were also 
asked to evaluate the classes and offer suggestions for their 
improvement in the fall (see Appendix E). 

In addition to E.S.L. classes, the project held an "open 
house" meeting at each school to introduce the project to members 
of the Parent Teacher Associations (P.T.A.). Approximately 20 
parents attended the meeting held at I.S. 131, and 40 parents 
attended at J.H.S. 73. Speakers at both sites included the school 
principals, the director of O.B.E., the project director, the 
president of the P.T.A., and the resource specialists. 

The project also sponsored three field trips for students* 
parents: to the Bronx Zoo (27 parents attended); to see the play, 
"Big River" (20 parents attended); and to the Statue of Liberty 
(80 parents attended). 
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The project also assisted In publicizing the Ninth Annual 
Clty*wlde Chinese Parents' Conference held on May 17th at P.S. 124 
In Manhattan. The conference was sponsored by the New York 
Chinese Bilingual Educators' COTsnlttee and offered parents 
Information on such topics as two-way bilingual education 
programs, high school graduation requirements, substance ed)use, 
adult education, and special education. 

In addition to these formal activities, the resource 
specialists translated for parents who came to the schools, and 
were often asked by guidance personnel to talk with parents about 
their children's disciplinary or academic problems. They also 
contacted parents at their homes during evening hours to discuss 
field trips and school meetings. 

In an interview, the principal of J.H.S. 131 said that most 
of the parents were involved in school-sponsored activities and 
that their attendance was high on open-school night. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



CONCLUSIONS 

After reviewing the project's instructional and non- 
instructional activities, as well as students' performance on 
standardized and teacher-made examinations, the evaluation team 
concurs that Project CAP has successfully fulfilled all but two of 
its proposed objectives during its first year of Title VII 
funding. 

During the fall semester, qualified staff were hired to 
conduct project activities; training was offered to all project 
personnel; project staff were assigned working space and material 
resources at each school; target students were identified for 
participation; and career awareness classes and counseling and 
tutoring services were provided at each site. In addition, 
computer terminals were purchased and installed at the two sites, 
and relevant software was identified for student use in the 
project's second year. In the spring, the project's services were 
expanded to include field trips for students, presentations by 
guest speakers, and special activities for students' parents. 

A review of student achievement revealed that instructional 
objectives were met in the areas of English- language achievement, 
mathematics, science, and social studies. It should be pointed 
out that the project's inability to met the N.L.A. objective was 
due to a circurr&otance beyond its control, namely the schools did 
not offer native language arts for the program students. 

The project's non-instructional objectives were achieved in 
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the areas of staff development, parental involvement, career 
development, and attendance. Although only one resource manual 
was developed during the first year (instead of the proposed 
three), this appeared reasonable considering the fact that the 
resource specialists met only once a week during the spring term. 

The success of Project CAP is due, in part, to the dedication 
and expertise of the project director. Her previous experience 
with multi-site bilingual education programs was evident in her 
selection or competent and enthusiastic staff, her frequent 
communication with the project's three staff members, and the good 
relations she maintained with personnel at the participating 
schools. 

In an interview, the principal of I.S. 131 praised the 
project as being "well run," and admitted that the school probably 
could not have provided the individualized services that the 
project provided to Chinese LEP students. The guidance and 
teaching staffs at both schools were aware of the project and 
referred many students to the CAP resource specialists for 
assistance. According to both resource specialists, the students 
felt cc^fortable and confident in their classes^ and many 
discussed personal problems with then that they would not confide 
to mainstream faculty. 

In sum. Project CAP was successfully providing students not 
only career instruction, but a level of support which would 
otherwise have been unavailable. The services provided by Project 
CAP appear to have been badly needed, particularly at J.H.S. 73, 
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where none of the faculty spoke Chinese. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are offered to improve the 
project in its second year of operation: 

1) At I.S. 131, Project CAP is well integrated with the 
school *s guidance component. However, this does not appear to be 
the case at J.H.S. 73. The project might therefore consider 
approaching the school administration to make the career awareness 
classes a regularly scheduled part of the Chinese students* 
academic program. Although most of the students interviewed at 
this school said that they enjoyed the career awareness classes 
and were learning new things, it was reported that several had 
dropped the once-a-week lesson to remain in the "fun courses" 
they were missing during that period. 

2) The project might consider extending future services to 
the eighth graders at I.S. 131. Since this population will be 
preparing to apply to high school in the ninth grade, they need to 
begin exploring career options so they can make informed choices 
about which secondary schools can best meet their interests and 
needs . 

3) If funding permits, the services of a paraprofessional are 
needed at J.H.S. 73 to help the resource specialist with record* 
keeping and other clerical tasks. If a full-time position is not 
possible, perhaps the project might consider dividing the 
paraprofessional' s responsibilities between the two schools. 

4) The project might consider relocating the project office 
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at J.H.S. 73, or at least holding the career awareness classes 
elsewhere so students are not distracted by noise from physical 
education classes. 

5) CAP sta££ at both schools should have a telephone in the 
project office. The current arrangement makes it hard for them to 
contact the project director, and limits non-instructional 
activities, such as scheduling guest speakers, arranging job 
internships, and planning field trips to one day a week at the 
central office. 

6) Classroom activities should allow for more creative ways 
to present the career education material. In addition to relying 
on the printed handouts used in the project's first year, the 
staff might consider using filmstrips and other audio-visual 
aids to facilitate student learning and increase their 
participation and interest. 

7) The project might consider proposing an evaluation objec- 
tive based on student performance in the career awareness classes. 
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APPENDIX A 
OFFICE OF BIUN6UAL EOUCAHON 



CHINESE BIUN6UAL CAREER AWARENESS PROGRAM 
STUDENT DATA CARD 



School: 
Nome: 



uffjsssr 



Home Address: 
Motherli name: 



lAVNAMf 



Fotherlinane: 



usnssg' 



Guardlanis name: 

(»/WUCAIU) 



UWNAMI 



Language spoken at home: 



Attendance 



86 

a? 

88 



Date: 



Male □ Female □ 



Blrthdote: 



Home Tel. * 



Country of Birth 



"nBTSuS" 



No of years In U& 



Language spoken with friends:' 



FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 

lieacher made test: . 
Sanlbfd: 



Test Scores 

_ OBS/CAT: 
_ LAB: 
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STUDENT'S PROGRAM 

tall 86 Grade: .Springs? Grade: ____ Rail 87 

lit Per. 1st Per. l5,p^. 

2nd • ^ 2nd " 2nd " • 

2? r . 3rd . 3cd . 

■ 4tti " ■ r . 4tti « 

Stti " 6tti " : ' 5th " ■ • 

" : 6tti " - ^ ■ . AH. - 

7lt» : 7fh " '"'-•-'-m. « 

' is V '■ \c ^ " — :8tti " HIZIIIZZZI 

^ " . : . : 9tti " _: ' 9tti " 

Home Boom * " ' — , ,L M<^® ^^om * ____ • Home Room * 

:'-:Giade: — ' .Spring 88 Grade: — 1±1_:L. Fall 88 ' -^r - Grade: Spring 89 

r2nd " : • 2nd " ^r --v. 2nd " - • - 

'*3id "'' y- •• "■ • ■■ r ^Td " ' - - - yr.' ftK.yk^A r - - 

-"4tti " ; ; 4th " 4th " - -- ■ 

6th " 5th 5tti " - 

Alh " 6th " 6th " . 

Tlh " 7th " 7th " 

«h " . 8th " 8th " IZZ^ZZZ^ZI^ 

9lh " . 9fh " 9th " 



Home Room ♦ . Home Boom ♦ ' Home Room ♦ 
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rrojecv UA.r 
J.H.S 131 



F. Pu Folkes Ching Fang Chen 

Project Director Wendy Yang 

Career Advisors 

CAREER ADVISEMENT 
RECORD 



Student's Name 

Cast First Middle 

Date of Birth Place of Birth 

Address Tel. No._ 



Last School Attende d Yes ( ) No 

Grade Country Date Graduated 

Date of Arrival In U.S. Place: 

Date of Arrival In N.Y. 

Career Goal: Education Goal: 

Interview record: Date 
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APPENDIX B 



NAME: 



Korkstwet 1 ' 
Interest Inven tory; Leisure Activity 

• Job tlut fs closest to your hunsU. ' 

DIRECTIONS : 1. Read each activity. 

f* JUi • "1""" that descrfbes vou. 

3. Add the number of checks in each column. 



1 



I. Sports Activities 


I Oo 


Want To Oo 


Can't Oo 


a. swinining 








b. bicycling 








c. baseball 








d. football . 








e. handball 








f. other 






• 


TOTALS 









II. Activities Indoors 








a. bowling 








b. pool (billiards) 








c. basketball 








d. dancfnq 








e. ping pony 






- 


f . other 








TOTALS 
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lii* trBawive ACwiVi wi6S 


I Do 


Want To Do 


Can't Do 




. piayin? DUSiC 










b. drdwffiQ 








• 


c. paintlna 










d. sewing 




















f. other 










TOTALS 









IV. Other.Actlvnies 








a. watching TV 








b. going to see novfes 








c. reading 








d. playing video games 








.. games— cneckers 
e. cards, etc. 








f. other 








TOTALS 


1 
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APPENDIX C 



A Career Senlnar 
J.H.S. 73 
Library 
May 27, 1987 

AGENDA 



Velc< 
Introduction 
Moderator 

'Careers In Banking* 



'Careers In Th' Media* 



- BREAK - 



Moderator 



*Making It In N.Y.C: 
A Career Ladder* 



'Getting It Together: 
A Job Interview' 



Ms. Patricia Ruddy 
Principal 
J.H.S. 73 

Ms. Florenct Pu-Folkes 
Project Olroetor 
Project CAP 

Ms. Wendy Yang 
Career Advh 



Mr. Jen Tal Tsal, 
Chalraan 

Asia Bank National 
Association 

Mr. larl Vong 
Manager 

World Television 



Chlng Pang Qten 
Career Advisor 

Dr. Archer Dong 
Principal 
I.S. 131 

Ms. Carol Pertchlck 
BSL Specialist 

English as a Second Language 
Unit, Office of Bilingual 
Education 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



APPENDIX D 



Staff Development Activities 



Staff development activities Included veekly meetings to 
Inform the staff of Title VII rules and regulations, QBE 
and school *-progr am related activities* and other per*- 
tlnent Information. 

Ongoing staff training Involving guests with expertise In 
Job training, Internship, career education, program eva- 
luation, ESL, and bilingual education. 



Cltyvlde Workshops and Conferences: 



Cltywlde ESL workshops sponsored by ESL Unit, QBE 

10-3-86 Columbia Unverslty 

2-24-87 Vista Hotel 

4- 3-87 Hunter College 

5- 13-87 110 Livingston - Professional Library 

Career Education Staff Development Workshops sponsored 
by Op.ii Doors: 



3-18-87 Pace University 

3- 25-87 Pace University 

4- 29-87 VWRL radio station 

(to acquaint teachers with the communications 
system and to Inquire the possibilities of 
Internship.) 



1-23-87 City hall 
A.M. (Chinese Culture & Heritage Ceremony) 

1- 23-87 N.Y. Urban Coalition 

P.M. (Chinese CXilture & Heritage Workshop) 

2- 12-87 110 Livingston Street. 

(Evaluation Semln^**) 
(3-10 to Holiday Inn Crowne Plaza 

3- 11-87) (Teleccomunlcatlons and Networking Con- 

ference sponsored by the Office of 
Technology^ 
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October 10. '86 Title VII related workshops. 
January 17. '87 Title VII related workshops 
January 30. '87 Title VII related workshops 
February 17. '87 — Title VII related workshops 
April 3. '87 Title VII related workshops 

Ncvenber 15-16. '86 NYSTESOL Conference 

April 8-10. '87 Humanizing Experience Conference 
sponsored by SED and Regents 
attended by al 1 project staff at 
Concord Hotel 
Hay 22-23. '87 SABE Conference- 
New York Hilton Hotel 



Attendance at the city universities: 

Resource Specialist - St. John's University 

a. Teaching Strategy In a Bilingual Classroom 

b. Practlcum In Bl 1 Ingual/Blcultural Education 
(6 credits taken In Spring '87. Now received 

H.A. In Bilingual Education.) 

Resource Specialist" City University on Staten Island 

a. Assessment in Special Education 

b. Remedial Reading In Special Education 

(6 credits taken in Spring and Suoner '87) 

Paraprofessional -* La Guardla College 

a. Public Relations 

b. Conmunlcatlon Arts for the Handicapped 
(6 credits taken In Sunner '87) 
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APPENDIX E 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PARENTS PARTICIPATING . 

IN THE SATURDAY CLASSES r' - , 

£^ 4 r ' 



I would appreciate your taking a few minutes to evaluate 
the ESL class In which you participate. Your answers will be 
confidential, tharefore. you need not «,1ve us your name. Your 
honest appraisal of the class would help us In offering the most 
appropriate service required by you or future participants. 

1) I find tie ESL class to be: 



very Helpful 



Helpful 



Not Helpful 



Othei 



Too Easy 



Too Hard 



2) The class would be better, if 
A 



More 
Conversation 



More 
Reading 



More 
Writing 



TTthel 



Other 



Have More 
Reading 
Materials 



Havr f*ore 
Role Playing 
(Practiacl 
Activities) 



Have More 
Film Strips, 
Tapes, Pictoral 

Charts 



3) The day, time, and the length of class are: 



Other 



satisfactory 
4) The teacher is: 



Too Long 



Too Short 



Other 



satisfactory 



Very Good 



Need to 
I:flprove 



Other 
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5) The materials used by the teacher are: 

Too Hard Too Easy Too Many Hot Enough 



Other 

6) I will return to the class in the fall: 

^ flo Riybi iTtliei 

7) I win bring a friend: 

^es nU fftFer 

Please submit the completed forms to Ms. C. Ling, 
the parent representative, who will then forward them to 
Ms. Wendy Yang, the Career Advisor of Project CAP. 
Thank you for your cooperation. 
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11.^* 



7. •«T^4S«F'4-^;¥'^«-M^*e: 



4-^ 



v^^li;, Hjr^. jU^fi 



New inii ..^ yn^i H H tmum 
0^ff ifnairiuwuiLBiiaTNN 

"^^SiS^^ APPENDIX E 

January 27, 1987 



Dear Partnts: 

UtIcoMe to project CAP ( Chinese Bilingual Career Awareness 
Prooram ). This program Is a federally funded program for Chinese 
bilingual students In 131 Manhattan and J.H.S. 73 Queens. 

The program provides various workshops and activities to help 
parents of our students to Improve their personal and professional 
life In this country. 

It would help us to offer better services If we know your In- 
terests and needs. Please take a minute to answer the following 
Questions and return the lower portion of this page to the school 
with your child. 

For additional Information regarding the program, please con- 
tact: Ns. Uendy Yang at 131, telephone « Is 212-219-1204 and 
Ns. Chlng-Fang Chen at J.H.$. 73, telephone « Is 718-639-3817. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 



Sincerely yours. 



Flc'*nce Pu-Folkes 
Project Director 



Please circle the items you are Interested In. 

I. I would like to participate In: 

a. English class 

b. Citizenship class 

c. High-School Equivalency class 

d. Other ( Fill In your choice ) 

II. The day and number of times I would like to attend the class. 
[ Please specify the days of your choice ] Meek days ( Non, 
Tues, Ued, Thurs, Fri ) or weekends ( Sat, Sun.). 

a. I time a week. Specify days ' ^ 3 

b. 2 times a week. " " ^^^^ 

c. 3 times a week. " " ~~ 

d. 4 times a week. " " ^^^^ ^IZZZZ ZI^ZZ 

in. The time I would like to atter J the class: 

a. 3:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

b. 7:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 

c. 6:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. 

IV. The location where I would like to attend the class: 

a. I.S. 131 

b. J.H.S. 73 

c. Other ( Fill In your choice ) 



m 



lEimmuJS^i^ZS^ caRBEa amaszhess progxah 

wi JJvnroBToir rizr • ioom a 04* mooxLTv nw tou ixaoi« 



935-3904 
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MS ^^MMfiUttiMlttTlllll 



mm 

1 ^ftik^^ 
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J. 






3 




3 



a. 3 




in. 

BIL1H6CAL CHZNBSE CAREER AWARFHESS PROGRAM 
131 UmiQmV ilMET ^ ROOM 8 04* BROOrLTV XEW TORS 11201 » 53^^-3904 
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